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This book is dedicated to Fr. Jerome Taddy, whose support, enthusiasm 


and generosity made this book possible. 
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Preceding two pages: Church interior during Fr. Righino's pastorate. Above: Fr. Peeters 


presides over the wedding of Chris Pigeon and Garry Enalebert in 1972. 
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Above: St. Mary’s as it looked when Highway 57 was a dirt road. Below: The interior of 
the church three remodeling jobs ago. Note the gas lights. 
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ST MARY’S OF THE SNOW 
1856-1991 

The first Belgian farmers came to the Town of Union іп 1856, when it waslargely 
undisturbed wilderness of trees. Land in Belgium was too expensive for most farmers to 
own, and too crowded to afford many opportunities. 

"[t was very populated over there, and people were saying there was rich land here, 
and they were going to make a lot of money,” said Mary Gerondale, whose grandparents 
were among the earliest settlers. 

"What was poor was poor, over there, and what was rich was rich," said Harry Chaudoir. 
He said many farmers had to go into the fields after harvesting and pick up whatever arain 
was left in order to survive. And there was no way for them to improve their living conditions, 
because the land was owned by a few rich barons, and the farmers had to lease it at exorbitant 
cost. 

Then stories began to circulate about the land overseas where land was plentiful and 
cheap. It was an opportunity for them to own their own farms. They knew that even if they 
nearly starved in the United States, it would be no worse, Harry Chadoir said. 

So, in 1856, six families were among those who said goodbye to their friends forever 
and packed their belongings for the long voyage to the New World. Gabriel De Keyser, 
Francois Degrandgagnage, Jacques Charles, Guillaume Delwiche, Alexander Evrard and 
their families sailed from Antwerp to Quebec, took boats and trains through Canada to Lake 
Michigan, and sailed to Green Bay. They stayed briefly with friends and relatives in 
Robinsonville (then called Les Premiers Belges), and made their homes in Union by the 
end of July, 1856. 

The settlers named their new home Namur, after a province and large city in Belgium. 

Their first task was building houses. Men would cut logs to a size four men could carry. 
Men from Premiers Belges came to saw them into boards. They also taught the men of 
Namur how to make shingles, which would later save some Namur residents from starvation. 

The first Mass was held in the home of Guillaume Delwiche, which was a mile west 
of the present church. For several years, Father Daems would walk to the Delwiche home 
from Bay settlement to administer the sacraments to residents from miles away, which is 
why the parish was referred to as Delwiche even after it had built the church of St. Mary's 
of the Snows. 

In 1860, the town's first church was built on several acres of land donated by Alexander 
Evrard. It was a log cabin, about 30 feet by 40 feet. 

The first years after the settlers arrived were grueling. Farmers cleared the land by hand, 
and had to drag the logs themselves into piles for burning. They then worked up the soil 
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with axes for gardens and potato crops. They made roads through the swamps by laying 
down logs, calling the result “corduroy roads.” Constant Delveaux, who settled in the town 
in 1856 with his father, wrote down some of his memories for Fr. Gloudemans in 1920. 
He wrote that it was three years before the first settlers saw a horse. 

When they got oxen, clearing the land became easier, but money was still scarce, he 
said. Farmers would make shingles during the winter in order to buy flour. Men and women 
cut large fir trees in the woods, sawed them into suitable lengths, then carried them home 
on their backs. Children would split the wood, and the men would bundle them. Then one 
or two men would carry them to the bay shore for shipping to Green Bay. There was little 
money in shingle-making. Delveaux wrote he once made ten thousand large shingles, 1/2 
inch thick, and had to carry them to the bay in order to buy a two-year-old heifer which 
had not yet had a calf. Others were forced to leave their farms and work in Green Bay, 
Oconto, Marinette, Milwaukee and Chicago, leaving the women and children alone for weeks 
at a time in the little log cabins in the woods. 

Each time they cleared another bit of land, they would plant potatoes. Mary Gerondale 
says she can remember being pulled out of school some days when her father had cleared 
another field, so the family could plant potatoes as soon as possible. 

The pioneer women were also responsible for carrying wheat to the mills in Green Bay 
or Algoma to be ground into flour. One would usually put a bushel of wheat into a sack, 
fashion the other end of the sack into a hood, and walk to the mill with the sack hanging 
down her back, through woods which still supported packs of timber wolves. Women in 
Namur walked to a mill at Bay Settlement, and women in some Belgian settlements would 
walk 25 miles and more. 

The Belgians did all this in sabots, colored and carved wooden shoes. Men and women 
wore the wood shoes without socks in the summer, and with canvas leggings tacked on 
during the winter months. 

After the Civil War ended in 1865, a building boom in the west created the first demand 
for the area’s plentiful lumber. Suddenly, what had been a mere impediment became a 
valuable commodity. Farmers who had been travelling as far as Oconto and Milwaukee 
to find work to supplement their meager farm yield discovered that they could cut trees 
during the winter and ship them out of Green Bay, giving them year-round work at home. 
The region enjoyed a brief period of prosperity. Barns went up, and herds of livestock grew. 
It must have seemed that the Belgians would finally be able to experience the dreamed-of 


plenty in America. 
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Then, the Peshtigo Fire of 1871 sent burning embers across the bay and devoured 
much of the Door Peninsula. About 120 people were lost from the Brussels community, 
and homes, barns and livestock were burned to the ground. 

The Delwiche church survived the Peshtigo Fire, but by 1874 the parish had outgrown 
it. In 1875, the parish decided to build a new church. Residents in Brussels wanted the 
new church to be built in a more central location, such as the hill a mile east of the church, 
on land belonging to Marcellin Baudhuin. There was reportedly low-lying land between 
Brussels and Namur, and the Brussels residents were tired of having the corduroy road 
between them and their church float away every spring. The church was rebuilt on the same 
location, however. Church members donated $1,200 for the building, which was about 
eight times the ordinary annual budget of St. Mary’s, and built a frame building large enough 
to hold 100 families. (In 1877, residents of Brussels built their own church, and St. Mary’s 
lost some parishioners to St. Francis Church.) 

In 1890, the church got its first steeple and bell. 

The following year, it burned down. 

St. Mary’s built a rectory in 1884. Parishioners donated $375.75 to build the two-story, 
brick sided structure. In 1889, a classroom was built on to the church to be used as a one- 
room parochial school. 

In 1889, the Town of Union asked the Sisters at Bay Settlement for a teacher for their 
one-room public school, about a quarter-mile west of the church. It was decided that they 
would stay in the rectory at St. Mary’s, and also teach in the new parochial school. Sister 
Pauline, Sister Claire, and a French teacher named Miss Elise arrived in September. Sister 
Claire ran the public school, and Miss Elise taught at the parish. 

That same year, Father Vanier arrived to take charge of Rosiere, of which Delwiche 
was a mission. 

During Lent of 1892, Stations of the Cross were held on Fridays after school. One 
day in February, probably the 16th, the nuns had some children start a fire in the church 
fire box, to warm it up for mass. A nearby wood pile caught on fire, and by the time the 
flames were noticed, they had taken over the building. The church and parochial school 
lay in ruins. The rectory where the nuns were living was barely saved. 

According to an account by Fr. Vanden Elsen, the building was not covered by insurance, 
but the people, encouraged and directed by Fr. Vanier, started to work, immediately. They 
hauled logs to the mill in Brussels to have them sawed to the proper dimensions. They 


drove sleighs over the frozen Green Bay to Oconto for windows, doors and finishing lumber. 
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Thev excavated and built the foundations themselves. Fr. Vanier himself was the architect 
and supervisor. That summer, a new church arose, and it still stands. 

During the construction, all classes were tauqht in the public school and mass was held 
there on Sundays. While the parochial school was being built, Fr. Vanier gave his residence 
to the nuns, and took rooms with the Evrard brothers, who had a large house. The nuns 
lived on the first floor and taught school on the second floor. By the time Father Pennings 
came in 1893, the nuns had given up teaching at the public school, but were still living 
and teaching in the rectory. 

Fr. Pennings came to Door County from Holland to combat the influence of an “Old 
Catholic” priest who had been operating in the area, Joseph Rene Vilatte. Vilatte had trained 
as a Catholic priest, a Presbyterian minister and then an Episcopalian priest, and was 
eventually named Archbishop of the Old Catholic Church in America by a Monophysite 
archbishop in India. Vilatte built a church in the Belgian settlement and was drawing families 
away from the Catholic church. He had more influence with the Belgians than many of 
the priests who had been circulating through Door County, because Vilatte could speak 
with them in French. And his influence was spreading, even as far as Green Bay. 

Bishop Messmer of Green Bay believed the Belgians had had too little formal theology 
to recognize Vilatte’s break from the church, and Messmer had too few priests who could 
communicate with them to bring them back. He wrote to the Abbey of Berne in Holland 
and arranged for the Norbertines to take control of the Belgian churches in Door County. 

The abbot sent Fr. Bernard H. Pennings, Fr. Lambert J. Broens, and a lay brother, 
Brother Sevatius, to the area in 1893. They arrived at Delwiche, which had no resident 
priest, only to find that the nuns were still living and conducting classes in the rectory. The 
three took up cramped quarters in the sacristy of the church, and generally slept at the home 
of one of the Baudhium families. 

The new building for the school and convent arrived in 1894. A nearby farm house 
was purchased and taken apart and the material used for a new school, with living quarters 
for the sisters upstairs and two classrooms downstairs. 

Fr. Pennings and the others moved in to the rectory. Before he left the abbey, he had 
been named superior of the Norbertine mission in the United States, giving him authority 
over all the Norbertines to follow him. Now, from his base in Delwiche, he sent priests to 
surrounding communities, to solidify their faith and bring back those who had fallen to Vilatte. 
He sent them to Brussels, Gardner, Little Sturgeon; to Martinsville, and Marchant; to St. 


Louis in Dyckesville, and missions in Walhain and Thiry Daems. By 1898, the Norbertines 
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had wiped out Vilatte’s influence. Even Vilatte himself eventually recanted, and came back 
to the Catholic Church. 

Fr. Pennings stayed at St. Mary’s for five years. He traveled back to Holland in 1898, 
and brought back with him Fr. Van Heertum and Schevers, Brothers Crielars and Hurkmans, 
Brother Gilbert Timmermans, and a candidate for the priesthood. In September, Fr. Pennings 
was granted the parish of St. Joseph in De Pere. Fr. Van Heertum was named the new 
pastor, and the rest of the group went to De Pere to start St. Norbert Abbey. 

Fr. Van Heertum stayed until 1902, and was succeeded by Fr. J.B. Crielaers. During 
Fr. Crielaers’ pastorate, the church was sided with brick and the interior was painted. 

In 1908, Fr. Jerome J. Gloudemans was put in charge of the parish. He had the stained 
glass windows installed in the church, and built a new rectory. Some residents still remember 
how, every afternoon, he would go to the school and ask the students questions to make 
sure they knew their catechism, which was the bulk of the curriculum. When the mission 
of St. Francis in Brussels was made a separate parish in 1919, he moved there, and Father 
Vanden Elsen arrived. 

Fr. Vanden Elsen drove from Montana in a Ford pickup truck with a piano in the back, 
according to Mrs. Clarence Monfils. He was an accomplished pianist and composer, and 
his works were eventually performed at St. Norbert College. He also got St. Mary’s its pipe 
organ from a church in Chicago. He traveled down to dismantle it himself, crated it, shipped 
it to Green Bay by train, and put it back together in our church. 

There were two Sunday masses then, she remembers, and more on some occasions. 
Mrs. Grace (Chaudoir) Lampereur played the organ for many years, as did Mrs. Lema 
(Fontaine) Boulanger, and Mrs. Margaret (LeRoy) Monfils, according to Mrs. Monfils. Henry 
Gerondale directed the choir until his death, she said. 

The town when he arrived was more of a business center than it is now, with a cheese 
store, general store, farm machinery for sale, even a post office. There was also more social 
activity. Community members would walk to Brussels for dances, medicine shows, or films 
at John Jilot's (later Sax's Arcadia and then Coun s C Club). When a couple got married, 
they would go house to house and invite all the neighbors in person. The entire community 
was still Belgian, even into the 1930s, according to Harry Chaudoir, who remembers knocking 
on every door campaigning for Franklin D. Roosevelt for president. And it was considered 
such a pleasant, pretty place to live that the residents changed it’s name to Fairland, probably 
around 1927. 

“People would help one another a lot,” said Hazel Chaudoir. “Everybody knew 
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everybody. And when a farmer would build a barn or something, he would have a building 
bee. The neighbors and everybody would go with their hammer and put up their barn. When 
we put up our barn, we had two carpenters. The rest were all neighbors. I’d bet we had 
20 or 30 men that came,” she said. 

They also brought traditions from Belgium which helped brighten the year. One was 
the Kermiss, a three-day harvest festival. Six area parishes would each choose one weekend 
for music, dancing, games and food. According to Hjalmar Rued Holand, who wrote about 
area Belgians in 1933 for the Door County Historical Society, a committee of young men 
festooned in brightly-colored ribbons was in charge of each parish’s Kermiss. Participants 
danced folk dances on the road, nicknaming them “dust dances,” and sang Belgian folk 
songs “under the light of the harvest moon.” St. Mary’s parishioners would dance to music 
by the Union Band, a group of local sons. They would also play games, climb greased poles, 
catch greased pigs or give a blind-folded man a scythe with which he was supposed to 
decapitate a goose. Foot races and horse races were also popular, as were the Belgian pies 
which appeared by the dozen. Neighbors, friends and even distant relatives would come 
to share the hospitality. 

Another tradition was the building or wayside chapels. Although some other ethnic 
groups in Wisconsin built the chapels, and although they are common in Europe, the only 
ones which survive in the United States are in the Belgian settlement area. The chapels 
were often built on the edges of fields and dedicated to saints special to the owner, so that 
anyone who wanted to do so could stop in and pray. The chapel near the Belgian American 
Club was built on the farm of Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Jadin, and dedicated to St. Roch. It 
came to the club several generations later. 

The chapels had more than personal importance. Priests would conduct processions 
from St. Mary of the Snows down the highway to the nearest wayside chapel and back 
on special occasions, especially on Rogation Days, days set aside every year for petitions. 
Holand described the procession as follows: “First comes the cross-bearer in surplice and 
cassock bearing the cross. If the cross is not too big, this is carried by one of the acolytes 
of the altar. Then follow little girls in white strewing flowers on the highway. Then comes 
the priest wearing sacerdotal robes of dignity and carrying the blessed sacrament on a throne. 
He is followed by a choir singing hymns. Next come the women and finally the men.” Early 
settlers often played instruments to accompany the hymns. Other Belgian parishes did the 
same. When the highway traffic made the processions too dangerous, the parish opted to 


walk around the church property several times instead. 
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Another custom, which survived at least a century, was the Belgians’ habit of gathering 
after church to socialize. Men would generally go to a nearby tavern to play cards, swap 
stories and catch up on the local news. Women would either accompany their husbands 
or gather at someone’s home for a quilting bee. 

Fr. Vanden Elsen was pastor during the Great Depression, which hit rural Namur 
especially hard. 

“We had no money, period, but we got along," Mary Gerondale said. "You'd grow 
everything yourselves in your garden, and can it all. We never went hungry, but we had 
no money." 

Farmers would sometimes take boats out and sell the fish they caught to make ends 
meet, Hazel Chaudoir said. 

Some farmers still didn't make it. Harry Chaudoir said he knew people who lost their 
farms because they couldn't pay the taxes. He said no matter what economists say, the 
current recession doesn't approach the level of the 1930s. 

Vanden Elsen also presided during World War II, which changed the parish forever, 
according to Mary Gerondale. Although some residents marched off to war, many others 
marched off to Sturgeon Bay, where the shipbuilding companies were working overtime 
for the Navy. That was the beginning of what Mary Gerondale called “working out," which 
drew Namur residents away from the farms to work in the cities. 

Fr. Vanden Elsen's stay also included the closing of the parish school in 1925, attributed 
to a shortage of funds and the small number of children. The school continued to be used 
for two weeks each year, when nuns from Bay Settlement would teach catechism to local 
students. 

Fr. Vanden Elsen stayed until 1952. He was succeeded by Fr. Urban De Cleene, who 
stayed for ten relatively quiet years at the parish. 

Then, in 1962, came Fr. John A. Righino. 

Fr. Righino was born in Russia in 1904, to Italian parents who were ambassadors from 
France. His family moved back to Italy when he was about a year old. His mother died 
when he was about five, and his father when he was in his young teens. At age 16, he 
came to join an uncle in Hurley, Wis. 

In 1922, he went to St. Norbert's to finish high school and in 1924, started college. 
He taught languages at both schools, including the first Spanish class offered at the college. 
He was fluent in Spanish, French, Latin, Italian, German, Portuguese, and English. He 


learned Belgian later, while he was assigned to St. Joseph's at Champion and St. Mary 
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of the Snows. 

He was ordained in 1930, and spent the next several years teaching and traveling to 
foreign countries while completing his doctoral thesis. He taught until 1943, when he joined 
the army for three years of service in New Guinea, the Philippines and Japan. He resumed 
teaching until 1956, when he was assigned to St. Joseph’s in Champion. He was there 
until 1962, when he arrived at St. Mary’s. 

He soon became known for his humorous attitude toward parishioners and his serious 
passion for getting the parish moving. He gave sermons accusing the Belgians of being too 
cheap to pay for the upkeep of the church, the preservation of the parish school, or even 
a bathroom big enough to turn around in. Still, he took time to visit parishioners, comment 
on their gardening, and, in private, to praise their hard work. 

Also in 1962, the National Belgian Village movement gained momentum. Kesidents 
changed Fairland’s name back to Namur. The Alexanders provided ten acres of land for 
a senior citizens home, called Villa Madonna. The Belgian Village committee, headed by 
several Baudhuin families, planned to conduct tours of local historical sites, such as the 
wayside chapels and summer kitchens which survive. Eugene and Louise Alexander sold 
the bar they had run for 25 years, and which had been in Louise’s family for 65 years, 
to the National Belgian Village, which renamed it the Belgian Inn and planned to serve 
Belgian food there. The school, which was ordinarily used only two weeks per year for 
catechism, was to be turned into a museum, to preserve the Belgians’ customs and attest 
to their pioneer spirit. Organizers hoped to have the project finished by the 1963 tourist 
season. 

The Belgian Village never materialized, but Fr. Righino channeled the energy and talent 
of the community into significant parish improvements. The church and the rectory got new 
floors and roofs. The rectory got a garage and new windows, and the church got a driveway 
and parking lot. And the cemetery, which had been collapsing into a field of ruts and brush, 
was cleared of trees, filled and sodded. The headstones were moved and imbedded in cement 
by the Monfils brothers. (Contrary to rumor, there are no graves under the blacktop. The 
cemetery was only where there is now lawn.) An entryway was built to enclose the front steps. 

Lifelong resident Mayme Englebert said she remembers that when Fr. Righino first started 
talking about moving the headstones, many people were disturbed. Once it was done, 
though, the parish was satisfied. She said despite his initial sternness and outright sarcasm 
from the pulpit, he eventually trained community members to work together for the church. 


She says he remains one of her favorite priests. 
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In 1965, after some pointed sermons, the school building was purchased by the Belgian- 
American Club and moved to its present location. 

Fr. Righino stayed until he died, in 1971. He was succeeded bv Ambrose J. Peeters, 
who was pastor when St. Mary’s and St. Francis were told they must share a priest due 
to the shortage. Fr. Peeters was followed in 1974 by Fr. Michael P. Kilp, then Fr. Pete 
Renard in 1975, Fr. Mel D. Wigman in 1976, and Fr. Stanley Browne in 1986, and Fr. 
Jerome Taddy in 1989. 

In late 1990, part of Namur was put on the National Register of Historic Places. The 
Namur Rural Historic District encompasses 77 properties. Many are original log outbuildings 
and brick farm houses dating from the 18805. It includes three wayside chapels, which were 
once built by other ethnic groups but survive only in the Belgian settlement. Some people 
predict the designation will eventually boost tourism and might bring economic gains. 

But the parish probably won't change its character, which has brought it through drought, 
depression, an inferno, and two world wars. Words which Fr. Righino wrote during his 
pastorate 23 years ago still seem appropriate. 

“Tt is still a small congregation, still poor according to city standards, but it is a nice 
little parish. At least, the present pastor is well-satisfied with it, and prays the Good Lord 
may continue to prosper it as He is doing now for many years to come.” 


Amen. 


This history has been pieced together from personal interviews, notes and letters, and 
the following publications: Wisconsin’s Belgian Community, by Hjalmar Rued Holand, Door 
County Historical Society, Sturgeon Bay, 1933; The History of Delwiche Parish, by M.J. 
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Vanden Elsen, O. Praem.; information from the files of St. Francis Convent; parish histories 
of St. Francis in Brussels and St. Joseph and St. John the Baptist Churches in Little Sturgeon. 
Since most of the records were incomplete and many conflicted, parts of the history are 
approximations. 

To the many parishioners who contributed information and photographs, our thanks. 


This book wouldn’t have been possible without you! 


Casey Fryda 





Left: Emily and Annie Renard make First Communion. Right: Harry and Hazel Chaudoir 
exchange vows. 
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Above, left to right, Evrards, c. 1890: Francis, Esther, Florentine, Emma holding baby 
Pauline, Frank, Mary, Josephine, Alex, and John. 


(Left): Lucy 
Lampereur, Joseph 
Lampereur, Mary 
Rass Lampereur, 
and Eugene 
Lampereur 
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Eli and Emma (Evrard) Chaudoir family: 1, Eli; 2, Emma; 3, Francis; 4, John; 5, Harry; 
6, Palmy; 7, Mary. (Lema and Grace were born later.) 





Union Band (back row, L to R:) Joe Baudhuin, Alex Evrard, Elie Chaudoir, 
Henry Gerondale (front) Frank Evrard, Arthur Delwiche, Charlie Bader 
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Above, left: Fr. Vanden Elsen. Right, Fr. Crielaers, who ministered to St. Mary’s after Fr. 
Pennings left. Below, Alex Evrard’s funeral. 
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Clockwise from top left: An early priest, 
probably Fr. Van Heertum. Top right: Fr. 
Vanden Elsen; Fr. Righino; Fr. DeCleene. 








Above, left: Barb Lampereur LeGrave, Crowning of the May Queen, 1961. Above, right: 
Mary (Chaudoir) and Levi Desire Gerondale. Below: Esther Evrard and Charles Bader 
wedding, 1909, at what is now Chris and Jack Chaudoir’s. 
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Top: Harry Lampereur farm, now Tom and Diane Jeanquart Farm. Note the stone piles. 
Bottom: Jule Baudhuin, his horses and mower, and Harvey Jeanquart. 
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Above left: Allen Alexander, Gary Alexander, and Kernel the Horse. Above right: Mildred 
Destree and Florence Jeanquart. Below: Desire Gerondale, Hermine Gerondale, Emma 
Gerondale, Lucy LeRoy and her sister, Homer LeRoy, Josie Conard, Frank DeKeyser, 
Yevonne Baudhuin, Gabe Gerondale, Lema Charles, and Lema Fontaine try out Fr. Vanden 
Elsen’s new car. 
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Left to right) Mrs. Nestor Alexander 


Joe Lampereur gather for quilting. 
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Lampereur and Chaudoir families 
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Above: Fontaine’s General Store. Right: Ronald 
Englebert in 1943, at age 5, with Queen. Below: 
First Communion class of 1953 on the front steps 
of church. 
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The oldest living member of St. Mary of the Snows is Clara Maccaux Lampereur, age 
96. She was born in the Town of Union on July 14, 1895, and baptized at St. Mary of 
the Snows. Her parents, Ernest and Theresa Maccaux, were born in Namur, Belgium. They 
had two boys and five girls, three of whom were also born in Belgium. 

Clara Maccaux married Edward Lampereur at St. Mary of the Snows in 1914. They 
had grown up just across a pond from each other. After they married, they farmed all their 
lives in the Town of Union. 

The couple had two children: Clifford, who died in 1966, and Blanche, who became 
Mrs. Harold Guilette. 
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PARISH VOCATIONS 


Sister Claudette (Gloria Mae) Jeanquart, daughter of the 
late Joseph and Annie Jeanquart, is a member of the Sisters 
of St. Francis of the Holy Cross, Bay Settlement. She was 
born June 12, 1933, and entered the convent in 1954. She 
taught in Catholic grade schools for nearly 20 years, then 
became a religious education coordinator for parishes without 
Catholic school. In this capacity, she returned to St. Mary’s 
from 1978 to 1983. 





She received a bachelor’s degree from St. Norbert College 
in 1970 and a diploma from St. Norbert’s Theological Institute in 1975. She now provides 


home health care in Green Bay and pastoral care at St. Mary’s Hospital. 


Two other nuns went to Bay Settlement from St. Mary’s, according to Sr. Claudette. 
Sister Berchmans (Odile) Mennier was born Nov. 23, 1873, to Elois and Josephine Mennier. 
She became a nun at age 18. She died on Nov. 6, 1954. 


Sister Stephena (Mary Antoinette) Dedecker was born Jan. 16, 1877, to Theophile 
and Julia Dedecker. She was 21 when she entered the convent. She died in 1957. 
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ALEXANDER, ALLEN ALEXANDER, LOUISE ALSTEEN, DONALD BAUDHUIN, CLAYTON 
& THERESA & FLORENCE & BONNIE; HOLLY, JOE 





BAUDHUIN, GLADYS BAUDHUIN, MARTHA BERNS, LES & MARY 
REGGIE, JIM & ROSE ERIN 





BOULANGER, CLETUS BROWN, NANCY BUHR, EDWARD BUHR, TONY & DARLENE; JACOB, HOPE, 
& MADONNA GREG & LILLIAN ERIN, MELISSA, SHANE, TIM 





71009 CHAUDOIR, DAVID CHAUDOIR, DAVID & JULIE CHAUDOIR, HARRY CHAUDOIR, JACK 
& ANGELA TONY, SHELLY & HAZEL & CHRISTINE 





COCHART, HARRIS 


CHAUDOIR, KELLY CHAUDOIR, REMIE 
& CLARICE 


CONARD, DAVID & MARY ANN 
COCHART, TERRY & MARY KIMBERLY, NICHLAS, DEBORAH, RANDY 


COCHART, MICHAEL COCHART, REGINALD & JANE 
TRACY, TIM, TRICIA 


& BARBARA ADAM, NICK, HEATHER 


CONARD, IRENE CORNETTE, WAYNE & DIANNE 
CORY, JASON, KEITH 
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DEGRAVE, MYRON & ELAINE DEKEYSER, KEITH & TERRIE DELCORPS, SCOTT & LORI DELWICHE, RONALD 71009 
& FAMILY KATE, JOE, NICK, DENTON & SUZANNE; CRYSTAL 





DELWICHE, ROY & DONNA 
TROY, TRINA, TAMMY 


DRAIZE, LAURENCE 
& ELEANOR 


ENGEBOSE, BRIAN & JULIE 
BRIDGET, KYLE 


71009 EUCLIDE, HAROLD 
& LAVERNE 


DENIL, BEATRICE 


DUBOIS, FRANCIS & NANCY 
CHAD, JENNIFER, TORREY 


ENGLEBERT, DAVID & DIXIE 
JENNIFER, REBECCA, NICOLE 


FAMEREE, NORA 
& EVAN 


DESTREE, CLARENCE 
& MARION; PERRY 


DUBOIS, GERALD & ARDUS 
JEREMY, CHAD 


ENGLEBERT, GEORGE 
& MAYME 


FERRON, RAY & MATHILDA 


DESTREE, MILDRED 


DUBOIS, LILLIAN 


ENGLEBERT, RONALD 
& PATRICIA 


FINGER, MARK & MARY 
ANTHONY, JOSEPH, KATIE 





FONTAINE, A. 


GERONDALE, MARY 


JAUQUET, FRANCIS & RITA 


FONTAINE, P. 


GRANIUS, ROSIE 


GUNNLAUGSSON, LORI 
MATTHEW, MAYNARD 


JAUQUET, JOHN & LUCY 


FRYDA, WAYNE 
& KATHLEEN 


GUELETTE, HAROLD 
& BLANCHE 


HANSON, PHIL & BETH 
ALLISON 


JAUQUET, LISA 


GERONDALE, HAROLD 
& JOYCE 


GUILETTE, ELAINE 
BARRY, BARBARA, BRAD 


HEINTZKILL, FRANCIS 
JAMES 


JAUQUET, PETER 
& ARMILLA 
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JAUQUET, WAYNE & LINDA; JARED, 
ROXANNE, NICOLETTE, TRAVIS 








JEANQUART, ELMER 
& HILDEGARDE 


JEANQUART, NORBERT 
& ESTHER 





71009 LALUZERNE, MYRON & RENA 
KIM, LEE 
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JEANQUART, ALVIN JEANQUART, PALMY JEANQUART, DAVID & BEA 
& DELLA BRIAN, KEITH 





JEANQUART, JEFF & DEBBIE JEANQUART, JERRY & DOLORES JEANQUART, JIM & GLORIA 


JAMIE, JASON STEPHANIE, KRISTIN, KARA, AMANDA KORINA, AMY, JOSHUA, JESSE 





KIPP, ANTHONY & KIM KRUEGER, LYLE 
JANEL, SCOTT, CHRISTOPHER & DEANNEA; LORI 





LAMPEREUR, GEORGE LAMPEREUR, NATHALIE 


& LUCY 


LAMPEREUR, NORBERT LAVIOLETTE, TOM & DENISE LeBRUN, RAY & MARY LEGRAVE, LISA 
& MARIE TAMMY, DAWN JAYMI 


LEGRAVE, NORBERT LEROY, ALICE LEROY, LAWRENCE 
& BARBARA; JEFF, JENNIFER 
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LINZMEIER, LLOYD LUMAYE, GERALD MACCO, DALE & GENEVA MAISONNEUVE, DOUGLAS 
& CATHY & FLORENCE JANELLE, SHANE & MARY JO 


MALCORE, TOM & NANCY MATTHEWS, LUCY MARTIN, JENNIE MOORE, ALLEN 71009 
BRENDA, MARY, SCOTT & BERNADETTE 
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MONFILS, RANDY & MARY; JESSICA, 
JANE, JAMIE, JENNIFER, JASON 


MONFILS, GERARD & VIOLA 


MONFILS, LEROY CLARENCE 
& MARGARET 


MOORE, KEVIN 


` | 
MARY ANN PAYE, JOE & ROBYN 
PENNY, MICHAEL, JOE, JESSICA 


PARINS, 
ANN 


MONFILS, ROD & KATIE PARINS, ALEX & CAROL 
AMANDA 


PIGEON, MARVIN 
& PAULINE 


PIGEON, BRUCE & KIM 
BRITTANY, KATY 


RENARD, GARY & BONNIE 
CATHY (NP), JO, CARRIE, CHRIS 


RASS, MILTON 
& JOANNE 


RASS, JOHN & PHILOMINE 


RASS, HAROLD 
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RENARD, HOWARD 


& ANGELA; JOHN, PAUL 





SPUDE, GILBERT & DIANNE 
JENNY, JULIE 





TEBON, DWAYNE 
& DONNA 
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ZUBELLA, ROBERT 4 DIANE 
MANDEE, KASEE 





RENARD, LOUISE 
RON, HOWARD 
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TEBON, PAM 
& TROY OLSON 
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VLIES, RON & MARICA 
AMY, TODD, JEFF 
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SCHULER, GEORGE & MARY 
CHRISTOPHER 
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TASSOUL, DEAN 8 KELLY 
DEREK, ASHLEY, MICHAEL 








WERY, LOUIE 
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BOUCHONVILLE, JEANGUART, HARRY LAMPEREUR, CLARA 


ELIZABETH & BLANCHE 
ELLEN & PAM BONGLE 








RASS, CLARENCE RENARD, BRIAN & TINA SASS, AGNES TARKOWSKI, LAMBERT 
& EVELYN CORY & SHIRLEY 
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ROSTER LISTING FOR 


ST. MARYS OF THE SNOWS CONGREGATION CHURCH. 
BRUSSELS, WI 


À 
ALEXANDER, Allen 


ALEXANDER, Louise 


ALSTEEN, Donald 


B 


BACON, Antoinette 
BACON, Roger 
BAUDHUIN, Chris 
BAUDHUIN, Clayton 
BAUDHUIN, Galen 
BAUDHUIN, Holly 
BAUDHUIN, James 
BAUDHUIN, Joseph 
BAUDHUIN, Martha 
BAUDHUIN, Patricia 
BAUDHUIN, Reagie 
BAUDHUIN, Ruth 
BAUDHUIN, Sylvan 
BAUDHUIN, Tim 
BERNS, Lester 


BOUCHONVILLE, Elizabeth 
BOULANGER, Cletus 


BOULANGER, Meril 
BUHR, Anthony 
BUHR, Edward 


C 
CHAUDOIR, Barb 


CHAUDOIR, David Jr. 
CHAUDOIR, David Sr. 


CHAUDOIR, Harry 
CHAUDOIR, John 
CHAUDOIR, Kelly 
CHAUDOIR, Remie 
CHAUDOIR, Viola 
СОСНАВТ, Harris 
COCHART, Michael 
СОСНАНТ, Reggie 
COCHART, Terry 
CONARD, Allen 
CONARD, David 
CONARD, Irene 
CONARD, Rose 
CORNETTE, Wayne 


D 


DALKE, Al 
DEBOLD, Anton 
DeGRAVE, Myron 
DeKEYSER, Keith 
DeKEYSER, Mildred 
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DELCORPS, Scott 
DELWICHE, Brad 
DELWICHE, Crysatl 
DELWICHE, Ronald 
DELWICHE, Roy 
DELWICHE, Wayne 
DESTREE, Clarence 
DESTREE, Keith 
DESTREE, Mildred 
DRAIZE, Lawrence 
DuBOIS, Francis 
DuBOIS, Gerald 
DuBOIS, Lillian 
DuBOIS, Robert 


E 


EISENMAN, Wayne 
ENGEBOSE, Brian 
ENGLEBERT, Denise 
ENGLEBERT, David 
ENGLEBERT, George 
ENGLEBERT, Ronald 
EUCLIDE, Harold 


F 


FAMEREE, Nora 
FERRON, Raymond 
FINGER, Mark 
FONTAINE, Alvina 
FRYDA, Wayne 


G 


GANTZ, Charles 
GRANIUS, Bernard 
GRANIUS, Gerald 
GRANIUS, Lisa 
GRANIUS, Rose 
GRANIUS, Tracy 
GUELETTE, Harold 
GUILETTE, Barbara 
GUILETTE, Barry 
GUILETTE, Bradford 
GUILETTE, Elaine 
GUILETTE, Emily 
GUNNLAUGSSON, Lori 


H 


HANSON, Phillip 
HEINTZKILL, Francis 
HEINTZKILL, James 


JADIN, Mark 
JAUQUET, Francis 
JAUQUET, John 
JAUQUET, Lisa 
JAUQUET, Peter 
JAUQUET, Verna 
JAUQUET, Wayne 
JEANQUART, Alvin Sr. 
JEANQUART, Brian 
JEANQUART, Cary 
JEANQUART, David 
JEANQUART, Elmer 
JEANQUART, Gerald 
JEANQUART, Harry 
JEANQUART, Hattie 
JEANQUART, James 
JEANQUART, Jeff 
JEANQUART, Keith 
JEANQUART, Lori 
JEANQUART, Lynn 
JEANQUART, Norbert 
JEANQUART, Palmy 
JEANQUART, Thomas 


K 


KING, Charles 
KIPP, Anthony 
KRUEGER, Lori 
KRUEGER, Lyle 


L 


LaLUZERNE, Lee 
LaLUZERNE, Myron 
LAMPEREUR, Chris 
LAMPEREUR, Clara 
LAMPEREUR, George 
LAMPEREUR, Leonard 
LAMPEREUR, Michael 
LAMPEREUR, Nathalie 
LAMPEREUR, Norbert 
LAMPEREUR, Rose 
LAMPEREUR, Sandra 
LaVIOLETTE, Thomas 
LeBRUN, Ray 
LeGRAVE, Lisa 
LeGRAVE, Norbert 
LeMENSE, Wilfred 
LeROY, Alvina 
LeROY, Alice 

LeROY, Lawrence 
LeROY, Mary 


LINZMEIER, Lloyd 
LuMAYE, Gerald 


M 


MACCO, Dale 
MAISONNEUVE, Douglas 
MALCORE, Mike 
MALCORE, Thomas 
MARTIN, Alvin 
MARTIN, Jeannie 
MARTIN, Michelle 
MATTHEWS, Lucy 
MAURER, Richard 
MONFILS, CLarence 
MONFILS, Gerard 
MONFILS, Randy 
MONFILS, Rodney 
MOORE, Allen 
MOORE, Kevin 


NAULT, W.H. 
NELLIS, Anthony 


P 
PARINS, Alex 


NAME 


PARINS, Mary Ann 
PAYE, Joseph 
PIGEON, Bruce 
PIGEON, Marvin 
PILGRIM, Rose 
PRICE, Edward 


H 


RASS, Clarence 
RASS, Harold 
RASS, John 
RASS, Milton 
RASS, Nancy 
RASS, Penny 
RASS, Rebecca 
RENARD, Brian 
RENARD, Carrie 
RENARD, Chris 
RENARD, Felix 
RENARD, Gary 
RENARD, Howard 
RENARD, Louise 
RENARD, Roy 


SASS, Agnes 
SCHNACKEL, Robert 
SCHULER, Mary 


NEW MEMBERS 


PHONE 


SPUDE, Gilbert 
SPUDE, Julie 
SPUDE, Joe 


T 


TADDY, Rev. Jerome 
TARKOWSKI, Lambert 
TASSOUL, Brad 
TASSOUL, Dean 
TASSOUL, Robert 
TEBON, Dwayne 
TEBON, Pam 


VIRLEE, Joe 
VIRLEE, Lema 
VLIES, Ronald 


WERY, Louis 


2 


ZUBELLA, Robert 


ADDRESS 
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